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WHAT WE OWE TO THE STUDENT NURSE 

By Agnes S. Ward, R.N. 

General Superintendent of Nurses, Department of Public 
Charities, City of New York 

During the early years of my experience as principal of a school 
of nursing I felt that the students came to us for their professional 
training, that it was our duty to give them the best possible training 
in technical matters, but that the cultural subjects were something 
with which we could hardly concern ourselves. I would frequently 
deplore the lack, in some of the students, of the attractive manner 
and personality which are such vital factors in determining the de- 
gree of success which a nurse may attain. I would see how their lack 
of these qualities might be remedied and would realize just how much 
it would mean to them if it were remedied. I never failed to call the 
school together periodically and to talk to the nurses in a general way 
about the things which I felt were of such importance. Needless to 
say, my efforts did little good. In spite of my failure, however, I still 
felt that it would be too much of a reflection on their home training, 
or rather on the lack of it, to have real heart to heart talks with the 
students. 

About six years ago I had a complete change of point of view in 
the matter. I began to feel that the students came to us to be 
equipped as nurses and that in accepting them we thereby made it 
our duty to give them, in addition to the technical training, as much 
cultural work as we felt was essential and as we could consistently 
carry in the curriculum. It was an easy matter to begin classes in 
reading aloud and in parliamentary law. It was most difficult, how- 
ever, to determine just how to present the question of etiquette. At 
first it seemed as though it would be better to have it presented by 
some one who was not connected with the school, so the first year it 
was given by a special lecturer. After that I felt it was not only my 
duty but my especial privilege to give it myself. 

Now, there is no work that I enjoy more than I do the course in 
etiquette which I have with each class. We use a small text book and 
I have not known one nurse who has not entered into the spirit of 
the work and thoroughly enjoyed it. True, not all may need it, 
nevertheless, those who have the least need are not the least appre- 
ciative. Furthermore, the students have been so desirous of 
cooperating that they have prepared a small pamphlet entitled, 
"Memorabilia," which aims to keep the pupil frequently reminded 
of the trifles that make perfection. 
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Then too, there is the matter of dress. Too few of us, probably, 
with our busy lives, give to the young women who come to us, the 
help or inspiration which we might give in so important a matter. 
Realizing our own limitations in this line and feeling that someone 
from outside would, doubtless, carry much more weight, we arranged 
for the first lecture on "How to Dress," by some one who is an 
authority on the subject. The nurses were so enthusiastic over it that 
they could talk of little else for days. The enthusiasm continues year 
after year and there are no lectures which the nurses anticipate with 
more pleasure than those on "Dress" and "Room Arrangement." We 
cannot expect too much from the limited number of lectures which 
we are able to give, however, it is a step in the right direction, and 
it will gradually bring to our nurses an appreciation of color, line 
and material which will give a new interest in their lives and will be 
of infinite value to them in their future work. 

This year we established a class in public speaking and debate. 
Our class schedule was already so full that it was not possible to make 
place for it during the day. We decided, therefore, to make it elective 
and we were astonished to find that there were only three students in 
the school who did not wish to take it, in spite of the evening classes. 
Subjects which stir up interest in nursing matters are not prohibited. 
This past week, for instance, the subject chosen for debate was, 
"Resolved, that students who make a certain passing mark in their 
senior year should not be required to take the State Board examina- 
tions." The pros and cons stirred up more interest in state board 
examinations than I have ever known to exist before. This dis- 
cussion all tends to create interest in outside nursing matters and to 
give the pupils a new zest and interest in their work. 

Furthermore, the work in public speaking, in parliamentary law 
and, in a lesser degree, perhaps, the work in reading all help to give 
the nurse assurance when she wants to speak. Nurses as a class have 
been too inarticulate. There has been too little opportunity for 
expression or discussion. With the present demand for nurses who 
are capable of taking their place in debate and on the platform we 
believe that we are giving the students a better change by starting 
them in this work during their training. 

For years I dreamed of the time when we might have a play 
director. I could see such possibilities if the pupils had some one to 
direct their play, and to help them use their leisure time. A year 
ago we arranged for a play instructor for one evening a week. She 
has no regular program, but is guided, quite largely, by the desires 
of the students. With only one evening a week, she has not the 
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opportunity of knowing much about their leisure time and is, there- 
fore, working at a disadvantage. We are striving toward the ideal, 
however, and later we hope to have a fuller measure of her time. 

This special work all costs money. It has been my experience, 
however, that when we feel the need strongly enough, there always 
seems to be a way of getting the money. 

The entirely different atmosphere and the new interests which 
the instructors in these special subjects bring to the nurses are big 
factors in keeping them in touch with current events, in broadening 
their outlook and in helping them to retain their nursing interest to 
the end of the course. 



THE SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL 

STATUS OF THE NURSE 1 

By Richard Olding Beard, M.D. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

(Continued from page 878 of the August Journal) 
There is one thing essential in such a union. It should be educa- 
tionally complete. The university or college should assume the own- 
ership and control of the school, whether it owns or does not own 
the hospital which serves as the laboratory of the school. It must 
determine and direct the educational policy of the school. It must 
guarantee the fitness of its graduates and the degree or diploma is 
the best public seal it can set upon their work. That loose order of 
affiliation which sometimes obtains, under which the university lends 
its name and reserves its responsibility for the conduct of the school 
of nursing is a mischievous mistake. It is a mere pretense of uni- 
versity relationship which is not worth while. I fancy it is alto- 
gether probable that the forthcoming report upon the investigation 
of nursing education undertaken by the Rockefeller Foundation will 
give a new stimulus to university control. 

Very many private schools of nursing still exist but, like the 
private schools of medicine that remain, there is a handwriting upon 
the walls of their future and it behooves them to read it or to find 
some Daniel to interpret it to them. It says that their days are num- 
bered, that "the old order changeth, giving place to the new," that the 
day of the university education of the nurse has come. They will 
struggle along, some of them, for a while, because all transitions 
come slowly, because great changes are like new births, — painful in 
process. 

*An address delivered at the Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, May 26, 1920. 



